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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Indian Wars of the West ; containing Biogra- 
phical Sketches of those Pioneers who headed 
the western settlers in repelling the attacks of 
the Savages, together with a view of the Cha- 
racter, Manners, Monuments, and Antiquities 
of the Indians. By Timothy Flint. 12mo. 
pp. 240. Cincinnati, 1833, 


We always welcome with pleasure a book 
from the pen of Mr. Flint when it relates to the 
valley of the Mississippi—there he is at home, 
and free to expatiate on what he knows. It is 
wonderful what an advantage it is to an author 
to be acquainted with the subject he attempts 
to write upon. Mr. Flint has not always this to 
boast of when he manufactures a book ; witness 
his late Lectures on Natural History, in which 
he revives sundry ancient doctrines long since 
exploded, such as that horse hairs turn into real 
snakes, and snap at the hand that planted them, 
and so forth. He who considers merely his 
pocket, who cultivates his talents only for profit, 
is little fitted to deserve the rewards of fame. 
The laurel of the Muses is in worldly gains, in- 
deed, too often a barren laurel. Of the west 
Mr. F’. writes con amore, from the heart, and 
rarely fails of conveying information and gratify- 
ing his reader, notwithstanding his want of the 
last polish, and his aggravations of language. 
Tue present volume is just such as we should 
expect from its title and authorship. Indian 
warfare is a fruiiful theme, almost without a re- 
gular historian ; beyond the mountains events of 
great pith and moment have fcllowed each other 
in such rapid strides, that there has scarcely been 
time to take breath; hold the mirror up to a 
settlement in the form of a book or a newspaper 
paragraph, and before the book could be bound, 
or the mail fairly reach the geographer, every 
feature would be changed. In 1795 Cincin- 
nati contained 500 inhabitants; in 1831, 30,000. 
The population of the valley itself was estimated 
in 1790 at little more than 100,000 ; at present 
it is rated at four millions; a million more in- 
habitants than the thirteen good old United 
States, when, at the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war, they threw down the gauntlet in 
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the face of the parent country, then the most 
powerful empire on the globe. 

Were our space greater we could profitably 
occupy it with numerous extracts, but we must 
be brief. Of Colonel Boone there is a tolerable 
biographical sketch. Byron has condescended 
to sing of this nondescript western hero in such 
strains as these :-— 

* Of all men, saving Sylla the man-slayer, 

Who passes for in life and death most lucky, 

Of the great names which in our faces stare, 

The General Boone, backwoodsman of Kentucky, 

Was happiest among mortals any where,” &c. 


Boone will long be tlfe hero of western story, 


and when marble theatres occupy the site of the | 
Indian wigwam, will rise from his resting place 
to strut his hour upon the stage, the theme of 


tragic poets. The anecdotes of Indian surprises, 
fights, and captivities, differ little from former 


and fowls. The soldiers were abroad in perfect security, 
The savages seized the gate, and other passages, by 
which the soldiers were excluded from their arms. 
The garrison was filled with warriors. ‘The houses in 
the country were occupied, by previous concert, at the 
same time. It was a general massacre. None were 
spared but the slaves, and some of the women and 
children. Such was the horror and contempt of M. de 
Chopart, that the chiefs would not kill him, and he 
was slain by one of the meanest of the Indians. Of 
seven hundred people, scarcely enough survived to 
carry the tidings of destruction to the capital. All the 
forts, settlements, and inhabitants on the Yazoo and 
Washita shared the common fate of massacre and the 
flames, 

“Consternation at first pervaded the capital. But 
the French soon put every engine into operation, to re- 
taliate. The Chickasaws, thinking themselves mocked 
by the Natchez, in being deceived as to the time when 
the blow was struck on the French, in resentment for 
not being, at the massacre of the French, were ready to 
join the latter, to extirpate the Natchez, Fifteen 
jhundred Chickasaws joined themselves to a detach- 


versions, but the account of the destruction of| ment of French troops aided by cannon, The Natchez 


the Natchez tribe may be new to some of our 
readers. A trivial misunderstanding led to the 
most disastrous results, aided by the over bé@ur- 
ing character of M. de Chopart, the governor, 


who ordered the natives to clear away some| 


had fortified themselves; but on the appearance of this 
formidable force, and the discharge of the cannon, they 
humbled themselves to sue for peace. They offered to 
restore the French prisoners in their possession, and 
|forsake their country for ever. M. de Lubois, anxious 
to save the prisoners, consented to put off the attack 





huts to make room for a town, with a threat of until the next day, provided that the prisoners were 


destruction if not obeyed. 


“The Indians dissembled; and remarking ‘that the 
corn had just come out of the ground, and that their 
hens were laying their eggs, and that to abandon their 
villages at that time would bring famine both on them 
and the French,’ requested delay. All that they could 
obtain of the haughty commandant, was to delay until 
autumn, on condition that each should bring a basket 
of curn, and a fowl, as a tribute for this forbearance. 
The savages met, and held councils in private; and 
the unanimous result was, to make one final effort to 
preserve their independence and the tombs of their an- 
cestors inviolate. The Chickasaws, the allies of the 
English, and the natural enemies of the French, were 
invited to take part with them in their meditated ven- 
geance upon the French. The Chickasaws eager! 
consented ; but by the treachery of one of their women, 
probably in the interest of the French, were deceived 
as to the day, and did not arrive until after the blow 
was struck. ‘The massacre of the French was arranged 
to take place on the time when the Natchez should be 
admitted among them, to pay their tribute of corn and 
fowls. M. de Chopart was warned by a woman prob- 
ably attached to some Frenchman. of their approaching 
doom. But the evil star of the French prevailed, and 
the commandant, instead of arousing to caution, pun- 
ished the infosmer. 

“ The fatal period for the breaking forth of the smo. 
thered vengeance of the savages came. The last day 
of November, 1729, the Grand Sun, with his warriors, 





repaired to the fort, with the promised tribute of corn 


given up. The following night they deserted the fort. 
|in a silence so profound as not to disturb their enemies. 
| They crossed the Mississippi, and ascended Red River 
lto a point not far from where Natchitoches is now 
situated. Vhe French pursued them, beaded by M. de 
Perrier, with cannon. They had fortified themselves : 
and in their Jast fastnesses they fought with the despera- 
tion of men who were ready to dic, They sallied out, 
and attempted to cut their way through the besieging 
force in vain. It was useless to contend with the strength 
|that surrounded them. The women and children were 
lenslaved at home; and the males were sent as slaves 
to St. Domingo. Thus utterly perished the once pow- 
erful tribe of the Natchez.” 


A single additional anecdote and we must 
\close the volume, commending it to the public 
‘as more able than most similar productions. 





| An amusing incident which occurred in a second 
‘Indian expedition against Wheeling, serves to break 
\the gloomy uniformity of these chronicles. The house 
of Colonel Zane, outside of the fort, contained a supply 
\of ammunition, and was garrisoned by seven or eight 
persons, male and female, beside his own family. He 
was determined to maintain it. The savage army ap- 
proached, and before firing upon the fort, demanded 
the surrender of the house. A brief and well directed 
fire was the reply. The women, as usual, moulded 
bullets, charged the guns, and handed them to the 
men, enabling them to fire with so much vivacity, as 
to cause the assailants to recoil. By night, they at- 
tempted to fire the house. A savage crawled to the 
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kitchen, and while waving a brand in the air, to kindle 
the fire so as to communicate it, received a shot from 
a black man, which sent him yelling away. An inci- 
dent which promised the savages success in the end, 
operated in favour of the besieged. A small boat from 
fort Pitt, bound to,the Falls of the Ohio, loaded with 
cannon balls, put to shore at Wheeling. It was steered 
by one man, who, though slightly wounded, reached 
the fort. The boat of course fell into the hands of the 
savages. They had balls in abundance, and a single 
cannon would have enabled them to batter down the 
pallisade. Necessity with the red as the white race is 
the mother of invention, A hollow log was procured 
with a cavity of calibre as nearly fitting the balls, as 
they could find. To render the new piece of ordnance 
safe, they adopted the ingenious expedient of applying 
chains obtained from a blacksmith’s shop hard by, and 
strongly twisted them around either end of the wooden 
cannon. It was then heavily charged, and pointed to- 
wards the pallisade. Their imaginations presenting 
the walls battered down, and themselves entering to 
apply the tomahawk and scalping knife, they applied 
fire. Like the overcharged gun of Hudibras, the 
wooden mischief blew into a thousand fragments, killed 
a number, wounded more, and left the survivors staring 
ia mute astonishment at the folly of meddling with the 
inventions of the white men. 

“ Exasperated to frenzy, they returned from the dis- 
comfiture of the log cannon to the assault of the heuse. 
A deadly fire again compelled them to retire. Mean- 
while, the ammunition was failing, and unless a supply 
could be obtained, the house must yield. It was pro- 
- posed that some one should make a sally among the 
savages, and bring from the fort a keg of powder. 
Though the enterprise was forlorn, volunteers offered 
to assume it. A young sister of Colonel Zane, who 
had just returned from a boarding school in Philadel- 
phia, was of the number. When reminded of the ad- 
vantage of fleetness and force, which a man would 
have over her, the heroine replied ‘that the loss of a 
woman would be less felt.’ Arrahging her dress for 
the purpose, she bounded towards the fort. The be- 
siegets under their native impulses, stood wrapt in ad- 
miration, and only exclaimed, ‘a squaw! a squaw!!’ 
When arrived at the fort, Colonel Silas Zane, who 
commanded the fort, filled a table cloth with the con- 
tents of a keg of powder, bound it round her waist, 
and sent forth his fair and admirable kinswoman on 
her glorious errand. The Indians discovering the ob- 
ject of her mission, were no longer chained into inac- 
tion by the daring of the fair squaw ! But she escaped 
untouched through a whole volley of balls, and reached 
the fort in safety. A party soon after relieved the fort, 
and raised the siege.” 





A volume printed at Maysville, Kentucky, 
has lately been jaid on our table; Cincinnati 
furnishes many in the course of the year; she 
now has a daily paper, a review, and in fact 
every thing and more, than was possessed by 
the Atlantic cities at the time of the revolu- 
tion. We are almost afraid to look forward to 
another fifty years. 





Landreth’s Floral Magazine, No. 4, has just 
been presented to us, and it affords us pleasure 
to remark a continued improvement in each 
successive issue. ‘lhe Floral Magazine is de- 
cidedly the most clegant publication of the 
kind we have ever had in America, and its 
scientific and horticultural details also entitle 
it to respect and patronage. In the present 
number a merited tribute is paid by the editor 
to Dr. Charles Pickering, Librarian of the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences, for his aid in familiar 
botanical descriptions. It is most justly re- 
marked of that gentleman, “ that although he 
has but just entered the vestibule of life, he 
has already penetrated far into the temple of 
science.” We know of no single individual 


who has amassed so large an amount of in- 
formation in the varied departments of science, 
and it is gratifying, when there is so much ful- 
some adulation abroad, to pay a tribute to re- 
tiring merit. 

The embellishments of the Landreths’ work 


show an improving state of the arts, which it 
should be the aim of Americans to encourage. 
They are coloured plates of the Magnolia Obo- 
vata, Peonia Moutan, Lonicera Flexuosa, Ama- 
ryllis Purpurea, and Azalea Indica. 





From the London Literary Gazette. 


Sketches of the Court of England: Horace 
Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann. 3 
vols. 8vo. London, 1833. Bentley. 


Few writers have afforded the world more 
entertainment than Horace Waipole ; so much 
indeed, that we might well imagine the mine, 
however rich, to have been exhausted. How 
delightfully we are disappointed! The present 
work, for an abundance of wit, of anecdote, of 
historica} and political information, and of every 
thing which can render a publication of its kind 
equally valuable and lively, is, we had almost 
said, superior to any even of Walpole’s preced- 
ing volumes. ‘The period comprised is from the 
year 1741 to the death of George II. ;—a period 
of deep interest, over all the events of which 
this correspondence throws a light illuminating 
the most important affairs, intrigues, and 
changes ; and shading the brilliancy of humour 
and satire upon the lesser matters connected 
with personal adventure, the court, the manners 
of the times, and the thousand trifles which, 
when touched by so masterly a hand, reflect the 
very form and pressure of the age. 

Altogether, we have not seen a more delici- 
ous book; nor can we commend a greater en- 
joyment to our readers, than the quiet study, in 
one of these warm days, or the more social 
evening retreat, and the pages of Walpole’s let- 
ters to Sir Horace Mann* for their recreation. 
As for extracts, we do not know where to begin; 
and unless we quoted the whole production, we 
are sure we should not know where to end.t 

In honour of the author’s talent, we will com- 
mence with some examples of his shrewd obser- 
vations of life and pregnant style. How neat 
are the following turns of expression !— 

‘* The parliament does not meet till the first 
of December, whicl: relieves me into a little 
happiness. ° ° ba 

“ The other night, at the opera, Mr. Worseley, 
with his peevish face, half smiling through ill na- 
ture, told me (only mind!) by way of news, that 
he hear! Mr. Mann was dead at Florence! How 
kind! ‘!'o entertain one with the chit chat of the 
town, # man comes and tells one, that one’s 
dearest friend is dead! {| am sure he would have 
lost his speech, if he had had any thing pleasur- 
able to tell. If ever there is a metempsychosis 
his soul will pass into a vulture, and prey upon 
carcasses after a battle, and then go and bode at 
the windows of their relations.” * ve ® 

Of a person much disliked, who had met with 
a inisfortune, Walpole writes :— 

‘* He is more to be pitied, because nobody will 
pity him.” 

Again :— 

“ Fools prey upon one, when one has no com- 
panion to laugh them off.” 

“ | never found that people loved one another 
the less for living asunder.” 


* Sir Horace was the English resident at Florence, 
with whom Walpole had formed a most intimate friend- 
ship, staying with him above a year, just before this 
correspondence commences, 

+ This commendation will equally extend to the for- 
mer volumes. Those who have not yet “found out” 
those charming letters, have a treat in store which we 





heartily envy them,—Ep. 


~~ | 


The following we copy for their wit, drollery, 
or anecdotical amusement :-— 

“Sir John Germain was so ignorant, that he 
is said to have left a legacy to Sir Matthew 
Decker, as the author of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

“Old Marlborough is dying—but who can 
tell! Jast year she had lain a great while ill, 
without speaking; her physicians said, ‘she 
must be blistered, or she will die.’ She called 
out, ‘I won’t be blistered, and I won’t die.’ 

“In this age we have some who pretend to 
impartiality; you will scarce guess how Lord 
Brook shows his: he gives one vote on one 
side, one on the other, and the third time does 
not vote at all, and so on regularly. * * * 

* Lady Sundon is dead, and Lady M dis- 
appointed ; she, who is full as polite as my Lord 
Hervey, had made herself an absolute servant 
to Lady Sundon, but I don’t bear that she has 
left her even her old clothes. Lord Sundon is 
in great grief: I am surprised, for she has had 
fits of madness ever since her ambition met such 
a check by the death of the queen. She had 
great power with her, though the queen pretend- 
ed to despise her; but had unluckily told her, 
or fallen into her power by, some secret. I was 
saying to Lady Pomfert, ‘To be sure she is 
dead very rich!’ she replied with some warmth, 
‘She never took money.’ When I came home, 
I mentioned this to Sir R. ‘No,’ said he, ¢ but 
she took jewels; Lord Pomfret’s place of mas- 
ter of the horse to the queen was bought of her 
for a pair of diamond ear-rings, of fourteen hun- 
dred pounds value.” One day that she wore 
them at a visit at old Marlbro’s, as soon as she 
was gone, the duchess said to Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, *‘ How can that woman have the impudence 
to go about in that bribe 2 * Madam,’ said Lady 
Mary, * how would you have people know where 
wine is to be sold, unless there is a sign hung 
out?’ Sir R. told me, that in the enthusiasm 
of her vanity, Lady Sundon had proposed to him 
to unite with her, and govern the kingdom to- 
gether: he bowed, begged her patronage, but 
said he thought nobody fit to govern the kingdom 
but the king and queen. ° * * 

‘“‘ Churchill [General C , a natural son of 
the Marlborough family], asked Pultney the other 
day, ‘Well, Mr. Pultney, will you break me 
too?’ *No, Charles,’ replied he, * you break 
fast enough of yourself!’ Don’t you think it burt 
him more than the other breaking would? * * 

“| was last week at the masquerade, dressed 
like an old woman, and passed for a good mask. 
{ took the English liberty of teasing whom I 
pleased, particularly old Churchill: I told him 
[ was quite ashamed of being there, till I met 
him ; but was quite comforted with finding one 
person in the room older than myself. The 
duke, whu had been told who I was, came up 
and said, ‘Je connois cette poitrine.’ I took 
him for some ‘Templar, and replied, * Vous / 
vous ne connoissez que des poitrines qui sont bien 
plus usées;’ it was unluckily pat. The next 
night, at the drawing room, he asked me, very 
good humouredly, if I knew who was the old 
woman that had teased every body at the ma 
querade? We were laughing so much at this, 
that the king crossed the room to Lady Hervey, 
who was with us, and said, ‘What are those 
boys laughing at so?” She told bim, and that I 
had said I was so awkward at undressing my- 
self, that I had stood for an hour in my stays and 
under petticoat before my footman. * * * 

“ You will laugh at a comical thing that hap- 
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the Duke of Richmond word that he would dine 
with him in the country; and if he would give 
him leave, would bring Lord Bury with-him. It 
happens that Lord Bury is nothing less than the 
Duke of Richmond’s nephew. The duke, very 
properly, sent him word back, that Lord Bury 
might bring him, if he pleased. I have been 
plagued all this morning with that oaf of unlick- 
ed antiquity, Prideaux, and his great boy. He 
talked through all Italy, and every thing in all 
Italy. Upon mentioning Stosch, I asked if he 
had seen his collection. He replied, very few of 
his things, for he did not like his company; that 
he never heard so much heathenish talk in his 
days. I enquired what it was, and found that 
Stosch had one day said before him, that the 
soul was only a little glue. | laughed so much, 
that he walked off; [ suppose thinking that | 
believed so too.” 

George I].—* At last the mighty monarch 
does not go to Flanders, after making the great- 
est preparations that ever were made but by 
Harry the Eighth, and the authors of the grand 
Cyrus and the illustrious Bassa: you may judge 
by the quantity of napkins, which were to the 
amount of nine hundred dozen—indeed, I don’t 
recollect that ancient heroes were ever so pro- 
vident of necessaries, or thought, how they were 
to wash their hands and face after a victory. 
Six hundred horses, under the care of the Duke 
of Richmond, were even shipped; and the clothes 
and furniture of his court magnificent enough 
for a bull-fight at the conquest of Granada. 
Felton Hervey’s war horse, besides having richer 
caparisons than any of the expedition, had a gold 
net to keep off the flies—in winter!” 

This is worthy of a modern exquisite in the 
guards or hussars. 

«‘ ] remember a tutor at Cambridge, who had 
been examining some lads in Latin; but in a 
little while excused himself, and said he must 
speak English, for his mouth was very sore. 

“Princess Buckingham* is dead or dying: 
she has sent for Mr. Anstis, and settled the 
ceremonial of her burial. On Saturday she 
was so ill, that she feared dying before all the 
pomp was come home: she said, ‘ Why won’t 
they send the canopy for me to see? Let them 
send it, though all the tassels are not finished.’ 
But yesterday was the greatest stroke of all! 
She made her ladies vow to her, that if she 
should lie senseless, they would not sit down 
in the room before she was dead.” . 

After going out of the commons and fighting 
a duel with Mr. Chetwynd, whom he wounded, 
— My uncle (says Walpole) returned to the 
house, and was so little moved as to speak imm- 


* Catherine Duchess of Buckingham, natural daugh- 
ter of King James I}. by the Countess cf Dorchester. 
She was so proud of her birth, that she would never go 
to Versailles, because they would not give her the rank 
of princess of the blood, At Rome, whither she went 
two or three times to see her brother, and to carry on 
negotiations with him for his interest, she had a box at 
the opera distinguished like those of crowned heads. 
She not only regulated the ceremony of her own burial, 
and dressed up the waxen figure of herself for West- 
minster Abbey, but had shown the same insensible 
pride on the death of her only son, dressing his figure, 
and sending messages to her friends, that if they had a 
mind to see him lie in state, she would carry them in 
conveniently by a back-door, She sent to the old Duch- 
ess of Marlborough to borrow the triumphal car that 
had carried the duke’s body. Old Sarah, as mad and 
proud as herself, sent her word, ‘ that it had carried my 
Lord Marlborough, and should never be profaned by 
any other corpse,” The Buckingham returned, ‘that 
she had spoken to the undertaker, and he had engaged 
to make a finer for twenty pounds.’” 





mediately upon the cambrick bill, which made 
Swinny say, ‘ That it was a sign he was not 
? x * + + 

“ There has happened a comical circumstance 
at Leicester hnuse ; one of the prince’s coach- 
men, who used to drive the maids of honour, 
was so sick of them, that he has left his son 
three hundred pounds upon condition that he 
never marries a maid of honour! ” - 

‘“‘ Lord Chesterfield says, ‘ that if we have a 
mind effectually to prevent the pretender from 
ever obtaining this crown, we should make him 
Elector of Hanover, for the people of England 
will never fetch another king from thence.” 

Dettingen.—* The maiden heroes of the 
guards are in great wrath with Genera! Ilton, 
who kept them out of harm’s way. They call 
him the confectioner, because he says he pre- 
served them.” 

The Catholic Faith—“1 must tell you a 
bon-mot of Winnington: J was at dinner with 
him and Lord Lincoln, and Lord Stafford, last 
week, and it happened to be a maigre day, of 
which Stafford was talking, though, you may 
believe, without any scruples: ‘ Why,’ said 
Winnington, ‘ what a religion is yours! they let 
you eat nothing, and yet make you swallow 
every thing! * * * We are not good at 
hitting off anti-miracles, the only way of de- 
fending one’s own religion. I have read an 
admirable story of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who, when James II. sent a priest to him to 
persuade him to turn papist, and was plied by 
him with miracles, told the doctor, that if mira- 
cles were proofs of a religion, the protestant 
cause was as well supplied as theirs. We have 
lately had a very extraordinary one near my 
estate in the country. A very holy man, as 
you might be, doctor, was travelling on foot 
and was benighted. He came to the cottage of 
a poor dowager, who had nothing in the house 
for herself and daughter but a couple of eggs 
and a slice of bacon. However, as she was a 
pious widow, she made the good man welcome. 
In the morning, at taking leave, the saint made 
her over to God for payment, and prayed that 
whatever she should do as soon as he was gone, 
she might continue to do all day. This was a 
very unlimited request, and unless the saint 
was a prophet too, might not have been very 
pleasant retribution. ‘The good woman, who 
minded her affairs, and was not to be put out 
of her way, went about her business. She had 
a piece of coarse cloth to make a couple of shifts 
for herself and child. She no sooner began to 
measure it but the yard fell a-measuring, and 
there was no stopping it. It was sunset before 
the good woman had time to take breath. She 
was almost stifled, for she was up to her ears 
in ten thousand yards of cloth.” * * 


A worthy lord mayor furnishes some droll 
stories, €x. gr.: 


“ Yesterday we had another hearing of the 
petition of the merchants, when Sir Robert 
Godschall shone brighter than even his usual: 
there was a copy of a letter produced, the ori- 
ginal being lost; he asked whether the copy 
had been taken before the original was Jost, or 
after ! 7 ° . * 


** This gold chain came into parliament, cried 
up for his parts, but proves so dull, one would 





| 





died the first time or the second? If this is 
made for him, it is at least quite in his style.” 


Mr. Hook’s new novel “The Parson’s 
Daughter,” is among our last London works. 
We made a desperate attempt to read the three 
volumes, but stuck fast in the early part of the 
first. ‘The following is a lively extract enough, 
but we had thought the race of marrying daugh- 
ters and matronising mothers had been all hung 
by public opinion long ago. 

** Nobody could imagine, who did not know, the state 
of effervescence into which this brief auswer of Lord 
Weybridge threw the whole family. More like fates 
than graces, the three daughters of Lady Gorgon had 
been, first one, then the second, and, lastly, the third, 
dragged about to every possible place—balls, concerts, 
parties, dinners, fétes, déjeuners a la fourchetie, and 
déjeuners dinaloires. They had acted in private the- 
atricals—stood and sat in tableaur—been all over the 
continent—at all the best watering-places, in the best 
seasons. ‘T'wo of them had been down in the diving- 
bell at Plymouth—the third had volunteered an ex- 
cursion in a balloon ;-—-Mary-Jane had given the loyal 
horsemonger troop of yeomanry a standard, worked 
with her own fair hands, ‘The heads of all the three 
had been examined by Deville—they had climbed poles, 
and swung on sticks under Captain Clias—they all 
painted and lithographed--all spoke six living lan- 
guages, and understood three dead ones--they all 
sang—and all played—-and all danced--and al! did 
every sort of curious work—and they all of them stuck 
prints on boxes with varnish—and all understood con- 
chology, and ichthyology, and erpetology, and botany, 
and chemistry—and all had albums—and ali collected 
autographs—and they all admired Pasta—and they all 
delighted in Switzeriand, and adored Paris—they all 
loved yachting, and they all idolised the lakes—they 
were all enthusiasts, and ail sympathetic in their tastes. 
But with all this, they remained, at the period of 
Lord Weybridge’s arrival in London, precisely what 
they had been in the beginning—the three Miss Gor- 
gons,” 
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VARIETIES. 


A manufactured mermaid was recently ex!.ibited in 
New York. It was seen by many; and the best of the 
joke was, that hundreds believed the humbug.—It was 
enclosed in a kind of glass case or box. The Commer- 
cial asks, with all simplicity of soul, if there may not 
be a hoax in the case?—to which the Nantucket In- 
quirer replies that it must certainly be in the case, if 
any where. 

A London paper tells an amusing story of a “stout 
gentleman,” who, in order to expand comfortably while 
travelling, took and paid for two inside places for Li- 
verpool, but unfortunately forgot to specify the precise 
local situation, and, to his chagrin, when he attended 
at the our appointed, he found two gentlemen seated, 
one at the front and the other at the back; and the 
proprietors insisted there were two places left, though 
not on the same side asintended. The stout gentleman 
insisted that he had a right to have the places together; 
and, refusing to travel by the coach, took a chaise and 
four horses, and travelled alone. He afterward sued 
the proprietors, but was non-suited. 

Dr. Willis tells us, says Dr, Burney, of a lady who 
could hear only while a drum was beating, insomuch 
that her husband hired a drummer as her servant, “ in 
order to enjoy the pleasure of her conversation.” The 
husband must have possessed extraordinary ears, if he 
could hear equally with or withoutthe drum. The lady 
must have wanted the drum of the ear. 


Formation of a musical ear.—The formation of the 
musical ear depends on early impressions.——Infants 
who are placed within the constant hearing of musical 
sounds, soon learn to appreciate them, and nurses have 
the merit of giving the first lesson in melody ; for we 
learn from the lives of eminent composers, that early 
fondness for the art may be traced to the ditties of the 
nursery.——-Gardner’s Music of Nature. 


Wit is most sharpened by intercourse with the world; 


think he chewed opium. Earle says, ‘I have|J@4sments by meditation. 


heard an oyster speak as well twenty, times.’ ” 
“ Hearing of a gentleman who had had the 
small-pox twice, and dicd of it, he asked, 


Good Translations:i—In the foreign news of our jour. 
nals on Monday, we observe that at Antwerp, on the 
2ist of May, aimob, * beat and annihilated” two mem- 


if he|bers of the Society Za Loyauté,—one of whom, Mr. 





She Fournal of Belles Lettres. 





Gheeland, is “very ill” im consequence, though “ not 
considered to be in danger;” and at a review of his 
troops by Don Miguel, “ wherever his majesty passed 


the crowd, the acclamations were such that it was hardly 


possible to walk!!! 
Irish idea of distance. 


next will tell ‘ your honour,’ it is ‘ four miles, or about 
that same.’ 


that, plase your honour.’ ”—Treatise on Happiness. 


To gain a correct a.quaintance with human nature, 


it is necessary to move in a public or extensive sphere 


A more limited circle of observation conducts to greater 
minuteness and accuracy. A public mode of life is fa- 
vourable to a knowledge of manners; a private, to a 


knowledge of character. 


General and immethodical reading is not without its 
advantages, and seems preferable to that which is 


limited, however select or systematic. 


The generality of men have no ruling passion, but 
spend their days in a kind of passive acquiescence, and 
A ruling 
passion requires mental energy, of which most people 


are borne on unconsciously by the tide of life. 


are destitute.—Hore Otiose. 


Solitude is adapted to give a knowledge of charac- 
ter; mixing with the world, to draw out or to modify 


character.— Ibid. 
Variety of studies, so far from weakening the mind 
isa powerful means of promoting its energy and growth 


We seldom meet with persons of vigorous understand- 
ing, whose range of thought has been confined chiefly 


to one departmeont.— Ibid. 
Taking Time by the Hindlock.—The agricultural re 


porter cf a Munster paper gives the following direc- 
tions for sowing clover :— Good warm weather should 


be chosen, at the latter end of last month or the com 
mencement of the present.” A little farther on, speak 
ing of the spring show of the Horticultural Society 
this florid writer says—-“* The splendid collection tha 


appeared on that occasion excited within us feelings of 


gratification too supreme to be readily forgotten. 


Egyptian Newspaper.—A journal is now published at 


Alexandria, under the title of Miszer Wekaiesi (Egyp 
tian News.) 


stands a flourishing young palm tree. On the left o 


the vignette are these words :—“ Printed at the office 


of the Divan of Events in the Royal Castle.” This pa 


per, which is in the Arabic and Turkish languages, gives 
no political news, but is confined to civil and military 


subjects, which have merely a local interest. 


Mr. Herisson lately read before the Paris Academy 
of Sciences a memoirs on a new instrument called 
Sphygomeler, to which he ascribes great importance. 
It is intended to measure the beatings of the heart and 
arteries. He contends that the ordinary judgment by 
the pulse is not sufficiently sure, or rather that it is 


quite uncertain without his instrument. 
The Board of Trustees of St. John’s College, Anna 


polis, have established a professorship of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Geology, and appointed Dr. J. T. Du- 


catel of Baltimore to fill the chair. 
There are two vacant Professorships in the Univer 
sity of North Carolina, which will be filled on the firs 


Monday in September next—one of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, with a salary of $1000—the other mo- 


dern languages, salary $750. Letters must be address 
ed post-paid, to Charles Manly, Raleigh. 
Puffs Erroneous—A few days ago, Mr. Rober 


Montgomery, whose new poom on “ Woman,” is at pre- 
sent undervoing cross-examination, sent a note to a 
certain editor in the Strand to the following effect :—— 
“ Dear Sir, I trust you will oblige me with a few puffs 

The note was directed Mr. —— 
Strand; and was delivered, through the ignorance of 
the Mercury, into the hands of a pastry cook of the 
same name in the same street. He also dealt in puffs, 
like (and yet not like) his name-sake; but feeling at a 
loss as to the quantity required, and, moreover, under- 


for my Woman.” 


“If you mect a p sant on 
your journey, and ask him how far, for instance, to Bal- 
linrobe? he will probably say it is ‘three short miles.’ 
You travel on, and are informed by the next peasant you 
meet, that it is * five long miles.’ On you go, and the 


The fourth will swear, ‘If your honour 
stops at three miles, you'll never get there!’ But on 
pointing to a town just before you, and enquiring what 
place that is, he replies, ‘Oh, plase your honour, that’s 
Ballinrobe, sure enough!’ * Why, you said it was more 
than thyee miles off!’ ‘Oh, yes, to be sure and sar- 
tain, that’s from my own cabin, plase your honour. 
We're no scholards in this country. Arrak! how can 
we tell any distance, »lase your honour, but from our 
own little cabins! Nobody but the schoolmaster knows 


The vignette of this paper, in opposition 
to the Ottoman Crescent, presents half a sun, shining 
forth from behind a pyramid, on the side of which 


standing that the said Mercury had no cash wherewith 
to pay, he at once indited the following reply :—Mr. 
begs to thank Mr. R. Montgomery for his order, 
shall be happy to supply his woman with any number 
of puffs as soon as money is sent.” We are indebted 
for this whimsical anecdote to a correspondent who 
signs C, Literary Union, and who states that he has in 
his possession the original note of the bard. 

Leeds Mercury. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Russia—The Russian Chamberlain, Demidov, in 
order to promote the interest of literature and science 
in his native country, has resolved to set aside, every 
year, till his death, the sum of 20,000 rubles, to be 
awarded in sums of 5000 rubles, to such writers as shall 
have enriched Russian literature, during the preceding 
year, with some work of distinguished merit. 

The Academy of Science will decide on the merits of 
the proposed works. M. Demidov has also, by a sub- 
sequent act, confirmed the 20,000 rubles for the same 
purpose for twenty years after his death, and added a 
-| further sum of 5000 rubles, for the printing of the M.S. 
that may be judged worthy of the prize. Should this 
latter sum not be sufficient for its object, the emperor 
has engaged, at the express request of the donor, to 
make up the deficiency from the public treasury. This 
is a most noble and patriotic act on the part of M. D., 
and the emperor’s participation will do him lasting ho- 
nours. 

Mr. William Burke, Principal of the Richmond Semi- 
nary, Virginia, has published an edition of Rudiman’s 
Latin Grammar, with important additions from the best 
authorities. This is a new Grammar, in fact, and cer- 
tainly an improved one. 

The American publishers think they have discovered 
that Godolphin was written by Bulwer. We presume 
they may be mistaken. 

’ he condition of the West India slave contrasted 
-| with that of the infant slave in our English factories ; 
with illustrative engravings, by Robert Cruikshank. 

On Man; his motives, their rise, operation, opposi- 
tion, and results, by William Bagshaw Clerk, M. A. 

-| Travels in the United States of America and Canada: 
a few notices of the geology and mineralogy of those 
countries, by J. Finch, Esq. C. M. Nat. Hist. Suc. Mon- 
-|treal, &c, 

-| An abridgment of the Rev. Gilbert White’s Natural 
| History of Selborne, without the omission or alteration 
t}of such passages as are unadapted for the perusal of 

children and young persons. 

The Life of Samuel Drew, A. M., author of ‘+ Trea- 
tises on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul,” 
-| &c.; with selections from his correspondence and un- 
published papers, is announced, by a member of his 
family. 

Mr. Andrew Picken, author of the “ Dominie’s Le- 
f| gacy,” is preparing for publication, traditionary stories 

of old families, and legendary illustrations of family 
-| history; with notes historical and biographical. 

A new work is announced by Lady Morgan, to be 
entitled Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 

Messrs. Key and Biddle have put to press a second 
edition of Rush’s Memoranda of a Visit to the Court 
of St. James, with additions and corrections. We un- 
derstand that the first edition is entirely exhausted. 

Conrad Blessington, a tale, by a lady. 

Captain Alexander’s Transatlantic Sketches will ap- 
pear immediately. 

Mary of Burgundy; or the revolt of Ghent, by Mr. 
-|James, author of Henry Masterton, Richelieu, Darn- 
ley, &c. is under consideration for the Circulating Li- 
brary. The London Literary Gazette says of it— 

“ We cannot hesitate in calling this decidedly the 
-|very best romance that Mr. James has produced. The 
t} mystery and interest are alike well sustained.”—So 
many new books have been pressed on our perusal, we 
find it difficult to discharge them all. 

-| The list of American publications this week is small. 
The travelling and bathing season is almost over, when 
t| the previous activity of the press will be again visible. 

A Panorama of the Falls of Niagara is among the 
present sights of London; it was executed by Mr. 
Burford who painted that of Mexico, now here. The 
station which he chose for his purpose was Table Rock; 
,| some one has lately proposed that a basso relievo of the 
falls should be made of glass! but neither panoramas, 
descriptions, nor engravings can convey an accurate 
idea or reach the sublimity of the scene. 

The new work “ Characteristics of Goethe” will be 
noticed in our next. 





J. & J. Harper announce Montgomery’s lectures on 
poetry and general literature for speedy publication; 
also Lady Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes from real life, and 
Delaware, or the Ruined Family, Characteristics of 
Goethe, Memoirs of Mrs, Inchbald, and the Repealers 
by the Countess Blessington. 
Legends of the Rhine, by the author of Highways 
and Byeways, 2 vols. 12mo, is nearly ready for de. 
livery by Carey & Hart, who have in press:— 
Tom Cringle’s Log, second series, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Man-of-wars-man, by the author of “ Tom Crin- 
gle,” 2 vols. 

The Contrast, by the author of “ Matilda,” 2 vols, 
12mo. 

Peter Simple, or Adventures of a Midshipman, 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Marshal Ney, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Blake’s Conversations on Botany, coloured plates, 
1 vol. 12mo. 
The Invisible Gentleman, by the author of “ Chart- 
ley the Fatalist.” 
The Subaltern in America, 1 vol. 12mo.—nearly 
ready. 
The Way of the World, by the author of “ De Lisle,” 
2 vols. 

The Naval Officer, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mothers and Daughters, 2 vols, 

Froissart and his Times, by the late “Barry St. 
Leger.” 


—— 


Pew American Pubdlications. 


Military Memoirs of Field Marshal, the Duke of 
Wellington, by Captain Moyle Sherer, author of Re- 
collections of the Peninsula, &c.—Little caleulated for 
this meridian; it will find few readers. 

Jay’s Thoughts on Marriage, illustrating the princi- 
ples and obligations of the Marriage relations, arranged 
from the works of the Rev. W. Jay. 

The Slave King, from the Bug Jargal of Victor Hu- 
go, 1 vol. 12mo, 

In our late Paris papers a new octavo is announced 
under the title Exposition des Principes du Gouverne- 
ment Republican, tel qu’il a été perfectionné en Amerique. 
Exposition of the Principles of Republican Govern- 
ment, as it has been advanced towards perfection in 
America, by * Achille Murat, citizen of the United 
States, and former Prince Royal of the Two Sicilies.” 

Bulwer’s new work, entitled England and the Eng- 
lish, is about to be issued by the Messrs. Harpers, of 
New York. 

Miss Lucy Aikin’s Reign of Charles I. is in press in 
this city —Her Memoirs of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James II. are among the best historical compositions 
of the kind. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, translated 
from the French of M. Boucharlat, with additions by 
Edward H. Courtney, Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, at West Point, 1 vol. 8vo. 

A small pocket volume containing a map of the U. 
States, and a Directory upon a sheet describing the 
steam boat canal routes in their respective states, and 
their distances, &c. &c. has been published by C. 8S. 
Williams at New Haven. 

A literary history of the Bible, by Dr. Townley. 


—— 

The Life and Adventures of the Chevalier 
will occupy two or three more numbers of the 
“ Library.” Sure we are, that those who get 
into the spirit of it in the pages of the present 
week, will not consider it space illy occupied. 
We have rarely met with a person who had re- 
cently read the two neat duodecimo volumes of 
Constable’s Miscellany, containing it, who did 
not pronounce it, on the spur of the moment, 
one of the most interesting and fascinating pro- 
ductions they had ever perused. It is only ne- 
cessary to see the author’s preface, to be induced 
to follow him in his romantic story. 

Elliott’s Letters from the North of Europe 
have been most favourably received by all our 
readers, whose opinion we have had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining. 

Madame Dard’s affecting narrative is calcu- 
lated to leave a strong impression on the mind, 
and to make us hug those comforts which we 
are too apt to despise, till we contrast them with 





, 


something of a different and less agreeable kind. 








